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THURSDAY, MAY 10, 1883 


EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES 
United States Report oj the Commissioner of Education 
jor the Year 1880. (Washington : Government Printing 
Cffice, 1882.) 

NOTHER valuable survey of education in the United 
States has been published, relating to the year 
1880 ; a survey made by the Bureau whose duty and 
purpose, it is laid down, shall be “ to collect statistics and 
facts showing the condition and progress of education in 
the several States and Territories, and to diffuse such 
information respecting the organisation and management 
of schools and school systems and methods of teaching, 
as shall aid the people of the United States in the estab¬ 
lishment and maintenance of efficient school systems, 
and otherwise promote the cause of education throughout 
the country.” The Bureau has no authority, it tells us, 
and seeks none, to interfere with school organisation, but 
aims to report institutions precisely as they are; and the 
variety of experiments tried in the States, which in kindred 
and spirit of government are so close to our own, must 
make this publication a repertory of experiences of the 
utmost value to the English educationalist. 

The following is the immense provision made for edu¬ 
cation in the United States:—For public or common 
schools, every sixteenth section of public land in the older 
States, and every sixteenth and sixtieth in the newer ones: 
calculated to equal nearly 68 million acres; for seminaries 
or universities, two townships, or 46,080 acres in each 
State, and in some instances a greater quantity. An 
additional grant in 1862 of 30,000 acres for each senator 
which each State was entitled to send to Congress was 
awarded for the establishment and support of agricultural 
and mechanical colleges, amounting to 9,600,000 acres. 
Total, 78 million acres ! 

Yet, with this immense provision, the Old World diffi¬ 
culty is making itself felt strongly now in America as 
population increases, which was not foreseen when each 
State laid it down that education should be provided for 
every child, viz. that a considerable proportion of that 
population now' will not avail themselves of this education. 
In very few States is the increase in scholars nearly in 
proportion to the increase in population, and our Report 
gives serious confirmation to the alarming statistics lately 
brought forward by the Rev. Joseph Cook in his Boston 
lectures. Private effort to attract children to school by 
providing them also with clothing is said now' to be 
“occupying a very important place.” Like other signs 
of “ Progress and Poverty ” which Mr. Henry George 
urges so warmly, there is now enough truancy and 
absenteeism from school to become a serious hindrance 
to education. In some New England cities truant officers 
are appointed, but in other cases the popularity of educa¬ 
tion without class-feeling allows the important business 
to be left in the hands of the police. 

Cities (under which definition are enumerated 244 muni¬ 
cipalities of above 7500 inhabitants) contain one-tenth of 
the teachers and one-sixth of the school population, and 
expend more than one-fourth of the money. “ While the 1 
municipal systems of the United States are more de- I 
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fective, more assailed, and doubtless requiring greater 
efforts to reform them than any other part of the civil 
machinery, the city school affairs are in the main well 
systematised.” The Boards of Education are variously 
constituted in different cities. In some cases the mem¬ 
bers of the Board are elected directly by the people ; in 
some they are appointed by the Mayor ; and in the 
District of Columbia by the Commissioners. 

The powers of School Boards in the United States are 
in some instances restricted to the care and management 
of the public schools, while in others they extend to the 
charge of school funds. In nearly all the cities referred 
to above, superintendents are appointed—with few excep¬ 
tions men of superior ability and specially adapted to the 
work of school supervision, who combine a great deal that 
is done in England partly by the Boards and partly by 
the Government Inspector at his occasional visits. They 
bring to bear more special knowledge of the subject than 
the former, and give far more time to each school than 
the latter can. 

This Report contains a review of education through 
the decade, and perhaps the most striking thing is the 
absence of uniformity in the circumstances and changes 
in the different States. Thus, in Maine and New Hamp¬ 
shire during the last ten years, and in Indiana during the 
last year, population has decreased, but the attendance at 
schools has nevertheless increased. In Rhode Island, 
New York, and Iowa the reverse has taken place ; the 
population has increased, but school attendance has de¬ 
creased. In Arkansas a change of system made in the 
middle of the decade has resulted in a reduction of every¬ 
thing ; the reduced number of scholars attending, how¬ 
ever, having largely increased again the last year. In New' 
Jersey' and Pennsylvania there is an improvement every 
way; while in Massachusetts the attendance equals the 
school population. In Virginia the increase in every 
particular has been great. The Maryland schools only 
suffer from a decrease in the income for public school 
purposes. 

The Report is very satisfactory as to the difficult matter 
of educating the coloured race. In 1870, out of 2,500,000 
above fifteen years of age less than 150,000 had attended 
school. At the time of this present Report (1880) there 
is a total attending school of more than 800,000—over 
15,000 of whom are, moreover, attending the higher grade 
schools. Those of them who are attending normal insti¬ 
tutes for coloured teachers manifest great interest in the 
opportunities for improvement thus afforded. There is 
still, how'ever, great deficiency of such trained teachers, 
and the poverty of the country is so great that the schools 
in rural districts are held in their churches, and the duty 
of assistance to them is urged by the Commissioner upon 
the national Government that has made them free. Con¬ 
siderable help has been given to the w'ork among them 
by the Peabody fund, but the religious denominations of 

all the States have done most—in fact, five-sixths—of the 
i 7 

work. Of 44 normal schools, 29 are under their auspices; 

of 36 institutions for secondary instruction, 31; 13 of the 
15 universities or colleges; and all the schools of theology. 
But in all the States with mixed population now, except 
Delaware, Kentucky, and Maryland, school funds ate 
1 devoted to school population without regard to colour, 
j In our crowded island we need not refer again to the 
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other special difficulty of the United States. The scat¬ 
tered population leads inevitably to small schools : in 
Maine, 1200 out of 4000 had average attendances ranging 
from two to twelve; this leads, of course, to low pay ; 
and this to low attainments on the part of the teachers, of 
whom not more than 4 per cent, have had normal train¬ 
ing. A great drawback to teachers also is the uncertainty 
of their tenure of office. In some States the School 
Committee have no power to hire teachers for more than 
a year, and engagements are seldom made for a longer 
time. In others, men are employed for winter and 
women for summer terms, thus causing an uncertainty in 
the profession, which must be highly mischievous. It is 
a feature in American education, that in both elementary 
and secondary schools more than half the teachers are 
women. In this respect the United States differs from 
every other nation; and a fear is expressed lest it may 
involve the sacrifice of some of the conditions essential to 
the development of strong self-reliant characters. As the 
Transatlantic ladies are supposed not to be wanting in 
these themselves, let us hope that it may not have such 
an effect; but that it may be said of this arrangement that— 
‘ ‘ Emollit mores, nee sinit esse feros." 

The Commissioner in his Report says that, “ carefully 
considering the position of woman in the work of educa¬ 
tion, what she has done, and may do, as a teacher, what 
her nature and experience may fit her to do better than 
man, as an officer, inspector, or superintendent, he has 
favoured the opening of appropriate offices to her in con¬ 
nection with institutions and systems of instruction.” He 
“ regrets to say that women have shown more indifference 
to this opportunity than he expected.” There are 227 
women’s colleges in which every advantage is offered 
that men have, but they are not popular. Still he points 
out that since women were elected in 1873 to the Boston 
School Board, and subsequently admitted to that and 
other Boards, the employment of them on sub-committees, 
for which they were best adapted, has been the introduc¬ 
tion of a new force ; in other words, it is in the line of 
progress. 

The Report urges the desirability of well-trained 
teachers, more particularly in the case of scientific know¬ 
ledge. “ Such knowledge finds its application in all arts 
and industries, and in all measures for the preservation 
of health and life, and it offers the only means of dissi¬ 
pating the fears and superstitions, and correcting the 
foolish practices arising from ignorance of the phenomena 
and laws of nature.” It points out also that the general 
Government is doing more in behalf of scientific work 
and publications than all the other agencies put together. 

Partially, no doubt, the result of a feeling making its 
way among educationists, but partially also a sign of the 
moderate level of education reached, is the small number 
(448) in Ohio who learn Greek. A curious mark of 
changed relations is to be found in the fact, that still 
fewer (418) learn French ; while nearly 100 times the 
number (40,813) learn German ; against nearly 650,000 
who learn spelling. 

Where the ordinary primary education is good in 
America, evening schools of elementary grades are less 
sought after than those of advanced grade, except in 
cities where there is a large foreign population. In com¬ 
munities, distinguished alike for intelligence and business 


enterprise, evening high schools are especially appre¬ 
ciated, the most promising artisans and clerks looking to 
them for the means of continuing a their studies. 

The peculiarly American institution of summer schools 
is being turned to admirable use by teachers occupied 
with regular school duties during the rest of the year, 
who go with scientific expeditions and to stations main¬ 
tained by the universities, and profit by the facilities for 
study and investigation thus offered them in combination 
with fresh air and change of scene. 

There has been scarcely any increase since 1875 in the 
number of universities or colleges as they are indis¬ 
criminately called, but the new States are many of them 
overprovided with these higher-branch schools, while 
deficient in the elementary schools at present more neces¬ 
sary. The disproportion between colleges and preparatory 
schools in certain States may be judged by the report that 
while Tennessee has twenty-one colleges, Massachusetts 
with a larger population reports seven. The former State 
has two preparatory schools; the latter twenty-three. 
Under such circumstances it is not strange that some of 
these universities or colleges should be doing the work of 
the lower grade schools, as thirteen are reported as 
doing only. 

In 1871 Arkansas established an industrial university 
which soon after possessed classical, agricultural, engi¬ 
neering, commercial, and normal courses, and a prepara¬ 
tory department. In various other States similar centres 
of education in practical subjects were opened, and the 
variety of subjects and arrangements for teaching them, 
which are to be found in so many independent centres, 
will be found very instructive to all who are inquiring 
about technical education, especially agricultural. Several 
of these courses are such as have been approved of after 
varied experiment; an advantage which they have over 
the schools of science not endowed by the national grant, 
where the will of the founder has had a contrary effect. 

Michigan University has inaugurated an excellent work 
in providing that a faculty will visit once every year any 
public high school in Michigan on request of its School 
Board, and report its condition. “If the faculty shall be 
satisfied that the school is taught by competent instructors 
and is furnishing a good preparation for any one or more 
of the regular courses of the University, then the graduates 
from such preparatory course or courses will be admitted 
to the freshmen class of the University without examina¬ 
tion, and permitted to enter on such undergraduate course 
as the approved preparatory work contemplated.” This 
is a method of making the same labour serve the double 
purpose of inciting the school to efforts, and also of 
matriculating the University students. The matriculation 
examinations at so many of these universities were natur¬ 
ally of most various standards, and some approach 
towards a uniform standard has been made between ten 
principal colleges in New England. 

In the Illinois State University a peculiar government has 
been tried called “ The Students’ Government,” by which 
every official was selected or appointed by the president 
whom they had elected, and all the forms of a Republican 
Government are gone through; forming an excellent 
practice to the students and probably raising a good 
esprit de corps. 

The comparison of the state of medical instruction at 
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the present with what it was ten years ago, although 
showing great improvement, still draws a discreditable 
picture of what so important a profession is allowed to 
remain in America; and quite a romantic tale is told of 
the means by which men getting a living by selling false 
degrees were brought to justice. The number of the uni¬ 
versities and other bodies which claim the right to bestow 
degrees makes the tracking down such forgeries very 
difficult. 

The business of nursing the sick is rising to its proper 
position as that of an intelligent assistance to the pro¬ 
fession of medicine. Cur Report wisely recounts the 
good results to be gained by student-nurses, though 
chiefly moral qualities are inculcated. 

In the schools of science, the number of students which 
increased so largely in 1? L, but fell off in 1879, has begun 
to increase again ; the number of institutions as well as 
teachers having increased steadily all the time. Our 
Report says “ The multiplication and growth of schools 
of science has been a marked feature in the recent 
history of education in America. Either the stimulus 
given to them by the national aid, or the sentiment which 
compelled Congress to give help to higher education, has 
carried forward and deepened the interest in industrial, 
scientific, and technical instruction. Students are now 
more frequently choosing lines of study which lead to a 
life of business activity or to prominent positions in in¬ 
dustrial pursuits. Colleges that a few years since held 
strictly to a rigid classical course are feeling the new 
impulse and are striving to add to their efficiency by 
making provision for special instruction preparatory to 
definite occupations. Men of wealth are endowing schools 
of science and technology more richly than other institu¬ 
tions ; for they believe that the practical education which 
has now come to the front will do more than anything 
else to promote the industry and prosperity of individuals, 
and to utilise the resources of the nation.” 

The requirements for admission to the scientific depart¬ 
ment of colleges and schools of science are not so great as 
to classical collegiate courses. 

It is rather curious that the study of Latin is allowed 
to be dropped in a law school of Harvard; but the follow¬ 
ing remarks made upon the value of law' schools, as com¬ 
pared with that of articling pupils to lawyers, may well be 
applied not to them only but to all technical instruction 
“ In schools systematic training is received. Less oppor¬ 
tunity is afforded for desultory and spasmodic reading. 
Regular habits of study are required. Examinations to 
be passed give steadiness and thoroughness to the work. 
Companions make emulation. The desire for the respect 
of the professors is a further stimulus to faithfulness, and 
they are ready to aid in the understanding of intricate 
questions. Underlying principles are given an attention 
which corresponds to their relative importance.” 

Forestry is taught in some of the higher institutions, 
with plantations of trees arranged in their natural orders; 
and its value is pointed out, both as a branch of know¬ 
ledge to the students, and also as adding to the knowledge 
of the range of possible and profitable cultivation of many 
species. 

A system of teaching the deaf and dumb to read from 
the lips of others instead of the old finger reading is de¬ 
scribed as wonderfully successful and fast gaining ground. 


Not a small advantage will science gain if the system 
of making full inquiries into the antecedents of every case 
of the above, as also of blindness, is patiently and 
thoroughly carried out. Some generalisations have 
already been made with regard to the latter. In the case 
of 100 feeble-minded scholars their weakness is traced to 
consumption in their stock. An inquiry into colour¬ 
blindness in the Boston schools leads to the recommenda¬ 
tion that a systematic process of giving instruction in 
colour, its names, and shades, should be introduced into 
primary schools. 

The importance of reform schools is steadily and 
strongly upheld. The needs of their inmates are wisely 
consulted by an education more moral than intellectual 
being instilled into them, and by a knowledge also'‘of 
some method of gaining a living when dismissed being, 
carefully given to them. The better feelings are drawn 
out and encouraged by a system of rewards for all good 
conduct, instead of only punishments for bad. Two 
curious observations are recorded: one is, that working 
among flowers has a softening tendency upon such cha¬ 
racters ; and the other, that prisoners are, in general, 
singularly short of mathematical ability. 

The increase in the number of free libraries since the pre¬ 
vious year’s Report alone nearly equals the entire number 
of them in England, making a total nearly reaching 3000. 
Though many of these are very small and to be compared 
with school libraries here, yet they average all through 
4000 volumes in each. A large increase also is noticeable 
in Kindergarten schools, in schools for nurses, in deaf 
and dumb, orphan, and reform schools. 

The Bureau is indebted to private enterprise for a 
competition on the subject of schoolhouse plans organised 
during the year by the “ Plumber and Sanitary Engineer.” 
It has drawn forth from the committee of award a sketch 
of the qualifications they believed to be necessary for a 
public school building in a large and densely populated 
city. They lay down ten primary requisites which every 
plan ought to contain ; and the Commissioner hopes that 
an impulse has been given by their report, which will not 
be lost or wasted. 

Education, we are told, has become in every section of 
the country a matter of more active public interest than 
usual. City and country papers have given a place in 
their columns to the subject, besides periodicals dis¬ 
cussing them. It is rather curious to us in aristocratic 
England to find not selfishness and stupidity only but 
demagoguism also charged with creating discourage¬ 
ments ! W. O. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions expressed 
by his correspondents. Neither can he undertake to return , 
or to correspond with the writers of rejected manuscripts. 
No notice is taken of anonymous communications. 

[ The Editor urgently requests correspondents to keep their letters 
as short as possible. The pressure on his space is so great 
that it is impossible otherwise to insure the appearance even 
of communications containing interesting and novelfacts.] 

The Microphone 

It is probable that the writer of the note at p. 588 has not 
had an opportunity of seeing the paper of mine to which he 
refers, and an abstract of which is given at p. 376 of the present, 
volume of Nature. 
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